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Views on 


HE probable pattern for future fed- 
eral-state-local relations was indicated 
by President Eisenhower in his budget 
message to Congress on January 21: ‘This 
budget marks the beginning of a movement 
to shift to state and local governments. . 
federal activities which can be more appro- 
priately and more efficiently carried on in 
that way... . In those cases where federal 
participation is necessary, the effort of this 
administration is to develop partnerships 
rather than an exclusive and often paternal- 
istic position for the federal government.” 
Specific actions Congress may take pre- 
sumably will be based on recommendations 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations appointed last fall (see p. 64). 
The federal government recently has been 
concerned with rising unemployment in 
some areas. A survey made for the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors shows 
that most cities have large borrowing mar- 
gins and that tax and debt limits will not 
hamper construction programs (p. 61). 
Forty per cent of all cities over 25,000 
population now operate under the council- 
manager plan (p. 64). The 1954 Directory 
lists 1,220 council-manager communities (p 
70). With respect to the larger cities, seven 
of the 26 cities over 400,000 now have ad- 
ministrative officers appointed by their may- 
ors, five have the council-manager plan, 13 
have the mayor-council plan without an ad- 
ministrative officer, and one (Washington) 
has an appointive commission form (p. 62). 
One of the most striking developments in 
the structure of American government dur- 


the News 


ing the past decade has been the rapid 
growth in the number of special districts 
which to some extent represent an attempt 
to find an answer for supplying public serv- 
ices in metropolitan areas (p. 67). News- 
papers in two cities, Flint and Niagara Falls, 
have published survey reports which suggest 
solutions to area-wide problems (p. 80). 

City administrators will be interested in 
the use of motorcycles for police patrol work 
(p. 61), setting up and operating a city- 
school recreation program (p. 65), creating a 
personnel agency without a civil service 
commission (p. 66), streamlining water me- 
ter reading and billing (p. 66), adopting a 
municipal annexation policy for fringe areas 
(p. 67), new zoning provisions adopted by 
several cities (p. 69), prohibiting lobbying 
by city employees (p. 67), preparing a work 
program for public works activities (p. 68), 
and awarding city employees for long tenure 
(p. 69). Pittsburgh and many surrounding 
communities have adopted a local income 
tax (p. 62); the city councils of Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles are considering similar ac- 
tion to obtain more revenue. 

Trends in management: City managers, 
according to a competent observer, are exer- 
cising more community leadership (p. 50) 
But managers cannot and will not assume 
responsibilities that rest in the city council. 

. Committees have an important function 
if properly used (p. 56)... . Civil defense 
plans should be incorporated in a compre- 
hensive disaster preparedness program (p. 


53). 
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Changing Concepts of Managerial Leadership 


By HUGO WALL* 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, Municipal University of Wichita 


‘The city manager’s burdens of community leadership will increase 
rather than decline in the years that lie ahead.” 


HE council-manager plan arose as 

one of the results of a sort of social and 

political revolution that swept over 
this country in the years between 1900 and 
the first world war. It came in along with a 
number of other reforms such as the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the short ballot, and 
civil service reform. Those years seem to 
have been years in which the American 
people engaged in a frantic search for social 
justice, for means to bring the government 
back under the control of the people, the 
elimination of the spoils system, and the in- 
troduction of efficiency into government. 

The manager plan fitted into this thinking 
perfectly. It followed the corporation pattern 
of organization, and it seemed to draw a 
sharp line between politics and administra- 
tion. The council would handle the politics 
and the manager would tend to the adminis- 
tration. Professor Leonard D. White in his 
book on the city manager said in 1927, “It 
ought to be possible in this country to sepa- 
rate politics from administration. Sound ad- 
ministration can develop and continue only 
if this separation is achieved.””! 

Professor White went on to warn city 
managers against assuming responsibilities 
for civic leadership, and prophesied, ‘“This 
course is one which, if persisted in, will sound 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Wall, who has been in his 
present position since 1929, is also chairman of the 
personnel advisory board of the city of Wichita, di- 
rector of the summer school at the University, and 
chairman of the University Budget Committee. He 
has participated in in-service training activities for 
city employees in Wichita, and after the second 


world war he was chairman of the local rent control 
commission. 


1 Leonard D. White, 7he City Afanager (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927), p 401 


the death knell of the manager plan as now 
conceived. ...”? This solemn warning re- 
affirmed the City Managers’ Code of Ethics 
of 1924 which declared in paragraph 12, 
“No city manager should take an active part 
in politics.” 

In subsequent revisions of the Code of 
Ethics this obdurate position is progressively 
softened. In the 1938 code the above para- 
graph is deleted and instead we read, “The 
city manager is in no sense a_ political 
leader.’’ The 1952 code makes one oblique 
reference to political parties. In section 7 the 
last sentence reads, ‘“‘He recognizes that the 
chief function of the local government at all 
times is to serve the best interests of all the 
people on a nonpartisan basis.”” And that is 
all. 

These revisions might indicate an increas- 
ing tolerance toward political activities by 
city managers, or this might merely reflect a 
gradually decreased pressure upon city man- 
agers by spoils politicians. With a growing 
nonpartisan atmosphere in which to work, 
the need for a stern proscription of political 
activities would be less felt. 


MANAGER’S RELATIONS TO COMMUNITY 

It is when we examine the city manager 
codes of ethics with a view to learning what 
are considered the correct relations between 
manager and the community that significant 
changes become evident. 

In the 1924 code the outer limits of public 
contacts permitted city managers are set 
forth in these words: “‘To serve the public 
well, a city manager should strive to keep 
the community informed of the plans and 
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purposes of the administration, remember- 
ing that healthy publicity and criticism are 
an aid to the success of any democracy.” 
Now observe how the wording is changed 
in the 1938 code, section 7 


“é 


of which reads 
... The city manager keeps the commu- 
nity informed on municipal affairs but keeps 
himself in the background by emphasizing 
the importance of facts.”” We have now 
moved from having the manager keep the 
community informed on “the plans and pur- 
poses of the administration”? to keeping it 
informed on “municipal affairs” 
broader term. 


a much 


That brings us to the revision of 1952. In 
this the statement on keeping the commu- 
nity informed on municipal affairs is re- 
peated, but the phrase about keeping him- 
self in the background is deleted. In its stead 
we read in section 7, ‘He emphasizes friend- 
ly and courteous service to the public. He 
recognizes that the chief function of local 
government at all times is to serve the best 
interests of all the people on a nonpartisan 
basis.” 

Pointing up this difference in position, in 
the 1938 code it is provided that the man- 
ager “‘leaves to the council the defense of 
policies which may be criticized.”’ But in the 
1952 code it is provided that “*The city man- 
ager defends municipal policies publicly 
only after consideration and adoption of 
such policies by the council.’”’ In other 
words, the gag has been taken off the man- 
ager, with but one very sound and necessary 
restriction being placed upon him by all 
three codes—he must not publicly place 
himself in opposition to the council on mat- 
ters of policy. 

It would seem, then, that as the story of 
the council-manager plan unfolds, the kind 
of manager envisaged by his originators has 
failed to develop. This original mold cast the 
manager in the role of a colorless, incon- 
spicuous expert director of administrative 
matters and a person who was unconcerned 
with what policies he was assigned to ad- 
minister so long as he enjoyed complete free- 
dom in his own narrow specialty, adminis- 
tration. That mold proved too small to fit 
the needs of our American cities in the twen- 
tieth century. In the words of that patron 
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saint of the council-manager plan, Col. 


Waite of Dayton, ““Good government 1s 
simply a commodity that city managers and 
commissions today are trying to sell the 
public.” 

Wuat Wit Be Future TREND? 

Reflecting this new philosophy, Carleton 
F. Sharpe, city manager of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, advised his fellow managers, “A 
good administrator should spend a consider- 
able portion of his time studying and report- 
ing on the basic problems of the community. 
The people expect the professional adminis- 
trator to lead them—and to present a pro- 
gram of improvements to the council.’’® 

James F. Shurtleff, city manager of Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, at a meeting of the 
Boston Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration, indicated that ‘‘the 
view that the manager is merely an admin- 
istrative officer who should have no influ- 
ence in policy-making is a thing of the past. 
Actually, the community looks to the man- 
ager for a certain amount of leadership.’’* 

The question arises: Does this reveal a 
continuing trend in the evolving role of the 
city manager, or will the future see a re- 
versal of an apparent trend? The course in- 
dicated cannot be viewed with complete 
calm because it may prove to have been a 
highly dangerous course. Will it mean that 
the city manager has gained responsibility 
for community leadership at the cost of los- 
ing his administrative independence? 

Only a charlatan would predict with a 
claim to certainty, but the writer is per- 
suaded that the manager’s burdens of com- 
munity leadership will increase rather than 
decline in the years that lie ahead. Signifi- 
cant developments in the urban field point 
in this direction. 

To begin with, our cities are changing 
their basic patterns. The 1950 Census dis- 
closed that the movement of population to- 
ward cities continues, but that this increas- 
ing population is settling in suburban areas. 
This problem is beginning to face middle- 

3 Carleton F. Sharpe, “‘What It Takes To Be a 
Good Administrator,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, No- 
vember, 1953, p. 246. 


*“Council-Manager Government and Democ- 
racy,’ ASPA Newsletter, November, 1953, p. 4. 
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sized as well as large cities. This population 
shift is creating most serious problems in 
connection with traffic, parking, water and 
sewer facilities, police and fire protection, 
conflicting and over-lapping jurisdictions, 
planning, and finance. Our cities are sprawl- 
ing out, and the old concepts of the nice, 
compact city with tidy boundaries is passing 
away. 
In the words of Louis Brownlow, 

the city has become, under the ministration 
of popularly elected councils and the admin- 
istration of professional managers, a group of 
people who live together; whose vitality is- 
sues in common action pressing forward to- 
ward common goals, and whose people 
know and recognize their responsibilities as 
citizens to the city 
to each other 


and most importantly 
and these citizens of the new 
city of the new day will require certain 
things of the city manager. . . . He, the city 
manager of tomorrow, will take no narrow 
view of his duties.” This new area group 
must have presented to it a coordinated pro- 
gram of action. Who is in a better position to 
do this than the city manager? 

In the second place, we are facing a strong 
resurgence of that old problem of special 
boards, commissions, and agencies. We find 
this tendency in education, health, welfare, 
parks and recreation, housing, and even 
planning. Out of this situation rise demands 
for independent hospital boards, airport 
commissions, health boards, park boards, 
recreation commissions, and 
sewer district boards. 


water and 


The motivations behind these efforts vary 
somewhat. In part they stem from a desire to 
get out from competition for a fair share of 
the budget in the hope of getting a bigger 
share of the revenue pie by independent tax 


and other revenue powers. And in part 
they stem from the longing of the functional 
specialists 
‘politics’ which means, in actuality, es- 
cape into their own brand of professional 
politics and from the need to establish their 
case to the general public. Now, the only 
generalist in the picture is the city manager. 
He is the only person in our local govern- 
ment who is in a key position to control 
these functional experts whose pull is ‘‘out”’ 


in these fields to get away from 
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instead of “‘in,”’ and who thus pose the threat 
of once more splintering our local govern- 
ments. 

In the third place, political consciousness 
is spreading. In our past local elections al- 
most the only people who ever concerned 
themselves with local affairs and who took 
the trouble to vote in local elections were the 
business and professional people. This held 
true with few exceptions—unless there was a 
strong party machine to bring out the vote. 

That is changing. Other groups—not just 
are becom- 
ing politically conscious. And with such de- 
velopment there arise different ideas of what 
constitutes good government. To stay in 
power a negative program of economy, hon- 
esty, and efficiency—though most worthy 
objectives—may not be enough. It will be 
necessary to formulate and sustain a pro- 
gram with positive as well as negative ap- 
peal. 

The city council as it commonly operates 
cannot, I submit, be expected to work out 
such a program, nor to provide the leader- 
ship required for its realization. The coun- 
cil-manager plan helped take most of the 
politics (in the old sense) out of city govern- 
ment. It probably raised the character and 
the ability of individual council members. 
But most councilmen lack the time, the pa- 
tience, and the skills required to compro- 
mise and reconcile the many conflicts of in- 
terests found in an urban community. They 
usually have had but a very limited experi- 
ence along these lines. 


labor but white-collar groups 


In addition, the problems of all govern- 
ments, including those of our municipalities, 
have become more and more complex and 
technical. The manager, provided that he 
has surrounded himself with an adequate 
staff, is in the most strategic position to ob- 
tain the information that is needed to reach 
wise decisions and to grasp its significance. 
He presently recognizes his obligation to 
share this knowledge with the council so 
that it may determine sound and acceptable 
programs. 

But it remains the 
share this knowledge 


duty of someone to 
with the community 
and to help it think through to sound solu- 
tions of its problems. This task has often, by 
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default or otherwise, fallen to the manager. 
By proving themselves worthy of our con- 
fidence, our city managers have opened up 
new opportunities for serving the people. 
And, whether they respond to the new role 
with alacrity or reluctance, “they and their 
councils will be swept along by a growing 
desire to utilize in greater and greater degree 
the service of an efficient municipal govern- 
ment”? (White). 

In the face of these impelling needs, man- 
agers will face up to the fact of community 
leadership whether they like it or not. Then 
will come the time when the city managers 
will have to reassess their position and think 
through most carefully whether to resist the 
pressures for change or to seize them firmly 
and remold their the 


concepts of city 
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manager as a part of our local govern- 
ment. 

Managers cannot and must not permit 
themselves to assume the responsibilities 
that rest in the city council. They will refuse 
to be jockeyed into a position of being in 
opposition to their councils. They well may 
continue to draw a clear distinction between 
community leadership dealing with policies 
and political leadership dealing with per- 
sons. But granting these qualifications, it 
would seem reasonable to predict that the 
managers’ burdens of community leadership 
will increase rather than decline in the years 
that lie ahead. 

The city manager profession is an evolv- 
ing one; it has rejected the mold that was 
cast for it; the implications of its develop- 
ment remain obscure. 


How To Prepare for Disasters 


By WAYNE E. THOMPSON* 
City Manager, Richmond, California 


Every city should make plans to meet any disaster, and the preparedness program 


should include civil defense. 


OUR city carries liability insurance. 
Your city carries fire insurance. But 
does your city carry life insurance? 
No, this life insurance is not the type you can 


buy from a stock company; nor the type of 


life insurance on which you pay premiums. 
Rather, it is the type of insurance that may 
well pay you premiums 
and property. 


in the saving of life 


This type of life insurance is people 
people banded together in a disaster organi- 
zation prepared to act when disaster strikes. 
Ask the people of Texas City, the people of 
Vanport, Oregon, the people of Flint, Mich- 
igan, about this type of insurance, and you 
will receive an answer that may well make 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Thompson, who has been 
in his present position since 1945, studied public 
administration at the University of California and 
was assistant city manager of Richmond for one year 
prior to his appointment as manager. In 1952 he 


made a one-month study tour of Germany as a guest 
of the German government. 


you look twice at the facilities your city has 
for taking over during and after a disaster. 

And disasters can happen. They can hap- 
pen anywhere, any time. Flint is not in a 
tornado belt—yet a tornado wrecked that 
city. Texas City has loaded ships safely for 
decades—yet one day a ship blew up in the 
harbor. Tehachapi, California, had never 
had a severe earthquake—yet one quiet 
morning in a few minutes the city was prac- 
tically demolished. 

It does not take an atom bomb to cause a 
disaster, and, strangely enough, the fear of 
the dropping of atomic bombs does not seri- 
ously disturb the American people. Perhaps 
that is because we have never seen the ef- 
fects of an atomic bomb. But we have seen 
cities which have suffered floods, explosions, 
tornadoes, cyclones, fires, and earthquakes. 
And it is the fear of these things—the fa- 
miliar types of disaster—that plagues the 
citizens of our cities. 
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A city’s disaster preparedness program 
should also be its civil defense program and 
should be comprehensive enough to include 
the many services necessary to combat an 
atomic attack. But one point should be made 
clear: No program can prevent all disasters 
but a good program can minimize the ef- 
fects of any disaster. 

In order for a community to have the 
type of organization that can minimize the 
effects of a disaster and restore facilities to 
normal in a minimum amount of time, a dis- 
aster organization with a workable plan 
should be developed and must be main- 
tained. 

California attacked this problem by estab- 
lishing a mutual aid plan which has already 
been adopted by over 300 of its 312 cities. 
These same cities also passed legislation es- 
tablishing a civil defense and disaster corps. 
The strength of the mutual aid plan lies in 
the fact that all cities and counties are bound 
under the law to render immediate material 
assistance to each other in case of a disaster. 
All of California’s 58 counties have adopted 
similar ordinances. 

In California we believe that the coordi- 
nation of training and operation of the civil 
defense and disaster corps must be directed 
by the state so that training and operations 
may be uniform. 

Of necessity the heart of any municipal 
disaster organization must be the govern- 
ment employees living in that city. There 
are many reasons for this, chief among 
which is the fact that government recog- 
nizes its responsibility for maintaining a civil 
defense and disaster organization and en- 
courages its employees to take part in such 
programs. 

Experts agree that for this organization to 
be effective these employees should receive a 
minimum of 25 hours of training over a pe- 
riod of weeks on their employer’s time. The 
nation’s school teachers represent a pool of 
potential disaster preparedness workers 
which has as yet been practically untouched. 
Every government employee, like any good 
citizen, is duty bound to be a member of his 
or her disaster organization. 

Experience has shown that each city is 
particularly vulnerable to certain types of 
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peacetime disasters; these potential disasters 
should be identified and carefully studied. 
For example, some areas may be vulnerable 
to earthquakes or floods. Other areas may 
not be especially vulnerable to this type of 
disaster, but all cities are vulnerable to, let us 
say, the explosion of a gasoline truck passing 
through the city. As a matter of fact, the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge considers 
this type of potential disaster to be so dan- 
gerous that it does not permit gasoline trucks 
to cross the bridge. 

Legislation controlling gasoline trucks, or 
trucks transporting explosives, is possible, 
but what legislation can be passed against 
hurricanes, floods, train wrecks, fires, or 
earthquakes? None of these disasters, includ- 
ing earthquakes, is limited to any one par- 
ticular area. 

In addition to government employees, in- 
dustries, business organizations, and even 
social and fraternal organizations should 
also be preassigned responsibilities and du- 
ties. 

Disaster preparedness points up the neces- 
sity of more serious consideration of public 
safety as one of the most important depart- 
ments of municipal government. To insure 
the most effective coordination of all de- 
partments concerned with public safety we 
cannot overemphasize the value of a full- 
time staff coordinator. 

This coordinator should be a profession- 
ally trained public safety officer who would 
be highly skilled in all technical phases of 
public safety and would be responsible for 
the civil defense and disaster preparedness 
program. 

If a municipality is to deal realistically 
with the problems which will certainly be 
caused by any major disaster, it must deal 
realistically with a civil defense or disaster 
preparedness organization. Such an organi- 
zation must not be a stepchild of municipal 
government, but must be a permanent arm 
of the city and an integral part of the public 
safety department. 

For many years now, the trend in urban 
areas has been toward more hazardous liv- 
ing. At the turn of the century there were no 
high-speed trains, automobiles, high-tension 
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lines, airplanes, atomic bombs, or gasoline 
trucks. 

Many scientific and technological ad- 
vances in our civilization carry with them 
the potentialities of a major disaster. City 
officials must be aware of this fact. They 
must also recognize disasters which may be 
peculiar to their own city, and those which 
may be peculiar to their neighboring com- 
munities. As a city grows in population the 
disaster potential also grows; and cities must 
revise their plans for combating disasters by 
including new subdivisions, factories, etc. 

If we were to stress one phase of the dis- 
aster preparedness program, that one phase 
would have to be communications. The suc- 
cess of any operation depends on effective 
communications. Because some cities cannot 
depend entirely on telephones, the ideal an- 
swer is an independent disaster radio system 
in addition to the regular radio system. The 
city of Richmond, California, is installing 
radio transmitters in all fire houses to pro- 
vide communication services for the disaster 
organization in all parts of the city. In the 
event that the main transmitter would be 
put out of commission, any one of the fire 
houses could then serve as a control center 
for the entire city. Each of these installations 
will also be equipped with auxiliary power. 

In addition to these facilities, full utiliza- 
tion must be made of all state, county, inter- 
city, public utility, and taxicab radio sys- 
tems. Amateur radio clubs too should be an 
important part of the disaster organization. 

Very important to the disaster prepared- 
ness plan is a mobile communications unit. 
The mobile radio station and disaster truck 
designed and built by Richmond, Califor- 
nia, has six different radio sets which permit 
direct communication with the police sta- 
tion and police cars, fire station and fire cars, 
county sheriff's office, neighboring cities, 
and the California Highway Patrol. A walk- 
ie-talkie permits the vehicle to serve as a 
command post, to communicate with such 
field forces as radiological monitors, fire- 
fighters, police, and rescue teams. 

Exterior features of the truck include the 
latest type of electronic siren and a public 
address system that provides maximum 
crowd control through a roof-mounted loud- 
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speaker which can revolve in a full 360 de- 
gree circle. 

After personnel have been recruited and 
trained and the communication lines have 
been established, the next important step is 
the operation of the defense preparedness 
organization. Sufficient rehearsals must be 
held to insure the satisfactory performance 
of your organization during an emergency. 

Earlier it was stated that disaster pre- 
paredness organizations must not be made 
the city’s stepchild. This statement is of the 
utmost importance when a municipality 
goes about finding space for a Control Cen- 
ter, which is actually the brain of the entire 
operation. The Control Center must be lo- 
cated in adequate quarters and should con- 
tain telephones, a teletype, radio controls 
which are extensions from the main radio 
transmitter, and room for amateur radio 
facilities, messengers, and operators. Some 
cities use motorcycle clubs for messenger 
service. 

Following rehearsals, test runs, or drills, 
the entire operation should be evaluated 
with comprehensive critiques, reviewing ev- 
ery operation to examine its weak points, 
errors, or omissions, and the manner in 
which improvements can be made. Disaster 
plans can actually be quite simple and yet 
can be designed to cover almost every type 
of disaster, great or small—if there is such a 
thing as a “‘small’’ disaster—in wartime or 
in peacetime. The plan of operation is the 
same; and the details within the plan should 
be flexible enough to meet the immediate 
and individual emergency situation. 

The same streamlined, simplified opera- 
tional plan designed to take care of a war- 
time disaster can be used to take care of an 
emergency fire on a smaller scale. In setting 
up operational plans for disaster prepared- 
ness, plan for the worst and hope for the 
best. It is always easier to scale down your 
operation than it is to expand it. 

One phase of this work not yet covered 
has to do with the plans made by the public 
school system should a disaster occur during 
school hours. It is impossible to give a de- 
tailed plan for school systems, because not 
only do school buildings differ in construc- 
tion from city to city, but they differ widely 
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within a city. A warning system, however, 
can be standard. In Richmond, California, 
the school department has worked out a 
simplified warning system, easy to operate 
and economical to install. With the coopera- 
tion of the local telephone company, a “‘beii- 
and-light-warning”’ system was installed in 
the local school administration 
next to the PBX switchboard. 

This warning system is connected directly 
with the area filter center. Should an alarm 
be flashed from headquarters, it is automati- 
cally picked up by the school department’s 
bell-and-light system, which flashes the type 
of alert—red, yellow, or white—on a colored 
light panel which sets off a bell alarm in the 
administration building as well as the city’s 
control center. 


building 


The PBX operator immediately plugs in 
12 inside lines to predesignated school de- 
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partment employees who hear the bell warn- 
ing on their phones. She then adds the 
words, “‘red alert,’’ or whatever the alert 
may be. 

These 12 employees in turn immediately 
phone, on private lines, schools which have 
been them. The individual 
school announces the alert via the school’s 


assigned to 


public address system and by the ringing of 
bells according to a prearranged system. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has done extensive research in civil de- 
fense and disaster planning, and municipali- 
ties should take full advantage of this serv- 
ice. 

A good civil defense and disaster pre- 
paredness program may well be the life in- 
surance of your city. “Plan, prepare, re- 


hearse today—tomorrow may be too late.”’ 


The Use of Committees in Management 
By WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL and JOSEPH K. BAILEY* 


What a committee really is, how it should operate, and how it can be best used 


to facilitate various types of management decisions. 


ROUP action is becoming increas- 
ingly characteristic of American 
management. As government and 
industry have expanded and become more 
complex, committees have been set up in 
greater numbers to cope with problems on 
which broad representative opinion or wide 
understanding is desirable. However, there 
is probably no organizational instrument 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Spriegel is distinguished 
»rofessor of management and dean of the College of 

ociaces Administration, University of Texas, and 
Mr. Bailey is assistant dean of the same college. Mr. 
Spriegel, who is president of the American Academy 
of Management, was formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of management of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, and he is co-author of 
a recently published book entitled Personnel Manage- 
ment. Mr. Bailey is completing his work this spring 
toward his doctor’s degree. 

This article appeared originally in the December, 
1953, issue of Advanced Management, the copyrighted 
monthly journal of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, and is reprinted with special permis- 
sion of the publisher and the authors with only minor 
changes in wording in order to make the suggestions 
in the article apply to local government 


that is more misused than the committee. 
Relatively few people fully realize that the 
committee to be effective must be an entity 
in itself and has no reason for being unless 
thus conceived. 

A committee may be defined as a group 
charged with a specific assignment, possess- 
ing an entity of its own, discharging its re- 
sponsibility as an entity. 

The members of a committee bear joint 
responsibility, but that does not relieve them 
from acting as a single unit. By its very na- 
ture, the committee structure places definite 
responsibilities and restrictions on its mem- 
bers while they are acting as committee 
members. They should fully realize that 
their purpose is not to endorse any individ- 
ual opinion but to develop the best collective 
judgment of the group as a whole. This 
method of action demands that the commit- 
tee members be aware of the necessity for 
objectivity and be skillful in the art of in- 
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tegrating diverse ideas into a single most 
acceptable idea. 

Committees are usually established to aid 
a major line official in the performance of 
one of his executive functions. Thus, the 
committee may very well be considered as a 
distinct type of staff organization. 

Committee members should seek the facts 
pertinent to the particular problem at hand, 
strive to interpret these facts in terms of the 
assignment in the light of the objectives of 
the organization of which the committee is a 
part, decide upon a course of action, and 
report this decision as a committee decision. 
Effective committee membership requires of 
each member a sincere regard for the per- 
sonal integrity of other members, a willing- 
ness to strive to understand the viewpoints of 
colleagues, a willingness to work hard to 
make a contribution to the committee, and 
an honest attempt to arrive at a meeting of 
the minds that results in a decision. 

It is the opinion of many students of or- 
ganization that the committee under certain 
conditions may logically be used in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. For decision-making and policy determina- 
tion. It should be noted that the committee 
is not considered a very effective instrument 
for decision-making; and, although it ranks 
much higher in the formulation of objectives, 
the committee cannot perform this function 
any more effectively than can an individual. 
However, one aspect must not be over- 
looked. Both decision-making and _ policy 
formulation can be strengthened through 
the use of committees since the committee 
can be used advantageously in achieving a 
unification of outlook which is highly de- 
sirable for coordinated effort. (This is a dis- 
tinctly different thing from giving the com- 
mittee the responsibility for decision-making 
or formulation of objectives.) 

Being a participant in these functions fa- 
cilitates a more thorough understanding and 


appreciation of all the ramifications involved 
and thus may lay the groundwork for having 
the decision or the policy accepted and exe- 
cuted properly. Whatever action is taken is 
most likely to give consideration to the inter- 


ests of all divisions or departments con- 


cerned. This feature may easily have the dis- 
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advantage of resulting in a compromise 
rather than the most logical action. Vested 
interests frequently have an undue influence 
in committee action. 

2. Asa coordinating agency. The chief execu- 
tive may establish an operating committee 
of his division heads which may render in- 
valuable service in coordinating activities 
When the coordinating committee discusses 
any program or project each division head 
learns what is required of his unit and when. 
If the requirements are such that they can- 
not be met without increasing the work 
force, adding an additional shift, or pur- 
chasing new equipment, these facts can be 
made known and steps can be taken to bring 
them into being, or the requirements may be 
changed so that present 
equipment can take care of the job. 


manpower and 

All that is necessary for men of good will, 
who are thoroughly trained and indoctri- 
nated in governmental objectives, is to give 
them the facts, and they will live up to ex- 
pectations. The committee discussion of the 
total requirements gives each member an 
opportunity to learn all the facts and to har- 
monize any differences of opinion. 

Actually, it is not the committee that se- 
cures the coordination but the general man- 
ager’s discussing requirements with the 
group. Coordination, then, is a by-product 
of the instruction and advice by the general 
manager and the advice given the members 
of the group by each interested party. Co- 
ordination is effected through the authority 
of ideas and instruction—not through the 
authority of the committee as an entity. 

As a matter of fact, coordination can 
usually be achieved immeasurably better by 
a specialist or functional department than 
by a committee acting as an entity trying to 
achieve it. This statement in no manner is 
intended to depreciate the group discussion 
of common problems as a means of dis- 
seminating information and harmonizing 
differences of opinion. It simply indicates 
that in many Cases Committees are used as a 
method of coordination because of lack of 
experience with other methods. 

3. As a judicial or jurisdictional agency. Sur- 
veys indicate that the handling of jurisdic- 


tional disputes is one area in which the com- 
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mittee definitely is the most effective organi- 
zational instrument. Suppose that two or 
more divisions or departments differ in their 
interpretation and application of a newly- 
established general policy. Of course, the 
correct interpretation might be obtained di- 
rectly from the board, the president, or who- 
ever had formulated the policy originally. 

Using a committee in this situation, how- 
ever, will be of great aid in maintaining will- 
ing cooperation since all interested parties 
will be involved in arriving at the proper de- 
cision. Naturally, such a committee can 
function much more positively by meeting 
before any chance is allowed for misinter- 
pretation or misapplication. 

4. As an advisory agency. Acting in an ad- 
visory capacity, the committee can be an 
especially strong device for giving balanced 
advice to the line organization. The com- 
mittee inherently brings many viewpoints to 
bear on the problem. It is less likely to over- 
look important considerations than is a 
single department or single specialist. The 
advice may not be completely impartial, but 
it is less likely to be biased as might be the 
case if the decision were handed down by a 
person who is not and often cannot be aware 
of all the facets of the situation. 

5. As an educational agency. The committee 
is particularly helpful in teaching new super- 
visors and executives the necessity for giving 
weight to other people’s opinions and senti- 
ments; it also reveals what these sentiments 
are. The committee also enables a new exec- 
utive to get the feel of the organization in a 


manner almost impossible to get on any 


other basis save by a very long experience in 
actual operations. 

The committee also has merit in facilitat- 
ing the acceptance of an innovation or 
marked change. Committee consideration 
tends to cause its members to feel that they 
have been considered in the decision and 
have not been forced to accept something 
which they did not want. 

So much committee time is usually wasted 
that it is desirable to consider methods of 
increasing committee effectiveness. Among 
the procedural factors that should be consid- 
ered are: 
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1. Definition of objective. As previously indi- 
cated, a committee should be formed only if 
there is some definite task to be accom- 
plished. It is highly important that all com- 
mittee members clearly understand the spe- 
cific objective to be reached by means of 
group action. Implicit in this statement is 
the corollary necessity for clearly defining 
the scope of authority and responsibility. 

From the over-all viewpoint, a municipal- 
ity which makes wide use of committees 
needs some master plan for committee clas- 
sification as an aid in clearly defining the 
objective and scope of committee action. 
On what level does the committee function? 
An organization often has a departmental 
counterpart of a committee—on planning, 
for example. Proper delineation should be 
made between the two. Is the committee to 
be a standing or temporary one? What de- 
gree of authority will the committee be 
given? 

Such issues as these point up the desirabil- 
ity of some type of committee classification 
as an aid in defining the objective and scope 
of committee action. Such a plan should be 
kept as simple as possible for optimum effec- 
tiveness. 

2. Size of the committee. The purpose of the 
committee is significant in determination of 
size. A 30-man committee by its very nature 
must be a deliberative body—which may be 
the reason for the committee’s being. Less 
than 5 or 6 members creates a problem of 
securing effective group effort. More than 10 
or 12 makes it difficult to reach an integrated 
decision. 

3. Selection of members. The chairman of 
any Committee occupies a most strategic po- 
sition, and he must be chosen wisely else the 
whole purpose of the committee may be de- 
feated. He should not assume a role of domi- 
nation. 

The other members of the committee 
should be selected on the basis of how much 
they can each contribute to the specified ob- 
jective of the committee. Maintaining a bal- 
ance between different points of view is of 
prime importance. Using some method of 
staggered terms of service in order to pro- 
vide continuity is a matter not to be over- 
looked in manning a standing committee. 
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4. Secretarial and staff aid. For most efficient 
operation, a committee must be given ade- 
quate assistance in order to provide these 
necessary services: 

a. To prepare, under the guidance of the 
chairman, an agenda for each meeting. This 
should be placed in the hands of all commit- 
tee members far enough in advance that they 
may give careful consideration to the items 
to be covered prior to the meeting. 

b. To perform research or gather neces- 
sary facts needed by the committee. 

c. To keep accurate records of committee 
action, a copy of which will be given to each 
member. 

d. To perform any required follow-up ac- 
tions which need not be done by committee 
members themselves. 

5. Time and frequency of meetings. Meetings 
should be so scheduled as to interfere least 
with the regular work of the members. Due 
regard should also be given to the personal 
convenience of the members, with relatively 
few meetings scheduled for other than regu- 
lar working hours. It must be remembered 
that committees are expensive; therefore, no 
more meetings than are actually necessary 
should be called. 

6. Results of committee action. Some proce- 
dure should be established by which a com- 
mittee can be informed of any specific ac- 
tions which have been taken as a result of 
committee decision. In this way the commit- 
tee can be kept constantly aware that its 
work is helping to achieve results. Thus, it 
serves as an incentive for them toexpend their 
best efforts as committee members. 

Costs of committee work tend to be very 
high when one considers the time consumed 
by its members as equated by the proportion 
of their salaries to which this time would be 
equivalent. There certainly would be fewer 
committee meetings if their costs were re- 
vealed to the persons responsible for those 
committees; furthermore, meetings would be 
better planned and their objectives more 
clearly defined. Substitutes for committees 
would often be found, perhaps by means of a 
revision of the organization structure. Com- 
mittees are frequently constituted to take 
care of a situation that would not have arisen 
had there been good organization. 
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Finally, it must be remembered that com- 
mittee action is a poor substitute for sound 
executive action arising in an atmosphere of 
efficiently conceived organizational struc- 
ture and administrative practice. Yet the 
committee car. be invaluable: 

1. As an agency for facilitating coordina- 
tion and the acceptance of a new or changed 
program, 

2. As an advisory agency to get a bal- 
anced view. It is not suited to research or 
fact finding; yet, it may be helpful in formu- 
lating a research program or a fact finding 
procedure. 

3. As an educational agency for new ex- 
ecutives particularly as a means of enabling 
them to get the “feel”? of the organization 
and its sentiments. 

4. For decision making that requires the 
harmonizing of many viewpoints and inter- 
ests. It is likewise helpful in checking poli- 
cies although not very efficient in the origi- 
nal formulation of policies. 

5. Asa judicial agency to interpret policy 
application so that the over-all objectives of 
the municipality remain paramount yet in- 
dividual objectives receive consideration. 

6. Among men of the same caliber many 
excellent ideas and combinations of ideas 
originate. 

7. Among men of different classes and 
levels, committee action tends to iron out 
differences in points of view—between labor 
and management, for example. 

These inherent disadvantages of the com- 
mittee must be remembered: 

1. As a control device the committee is 
weak, since responsibility can so easily be 
divided. 

2. The element of compromise is very dif- 
ficult to eliminate. This may easily lead to 
distortion of the real objectives. 

3. The committee is weak in performing 
the executive function. The committee must 
not be used as a means of covering up inde- 
cision on the part of a responsible executive. 


4. It is a poor substitute for proper or- 
yanization. 


For a committee to be truly effective, its 
members must learn to give and take, to 
learn each others’ strengths and weaknesses, 
and to work for the common objective. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


City Hall Manners 


Sarnia, Ontario, has published a 20-page 
pamphlet entitled City Hall Manners in Deal- 
ing with the Public, the contents of which are 
based in part on suggestions obtained by 
City Manager E. Royden Colter at weekly 
meetings of department heads. The pam- 
phlet opens with a note to city employees 
which states in part: “Because we are in the 
business of selling service, public goodwill is 
one of our most important assets.’’ Material 
in the pamphlet is organized under the 
headings of personal questions, goodwill de- 
partment, act with tact, be business-like, 
and telephone etiquette. 


Bond Issue 


In Hollywood, Florida (14,351), more 
than two-thirds of the city’s voters recently 
approved by a 12-to-7 vote a $2,000,000 
bond issue for the construction of sanitary 
sewers. Citizens had been fully informed on 
the need for a sanitary sewer system includ- 
ing a disposal plant and on cost of the sys- 
tem and method of financing. In addition to 
the bond money the city plans to spend 
$1,540,000 on the disposal plant, pump sta- 
tions, and feeder lines financed from revenue 
bonds. The city will collect a sewer service 
charge of $3 per month for individual homes 
and assess property $4 per front foot for the 
lateral sewer lines. 


Annexation? 

Southern Pines, North Carolina, recently 
sent a printed letter and circular to all prop- 
erty owners residing within two miles of the 
town limits to inform them of the advantages 
of services supplied by the town. In the 
letter, City Manager Tom E. Cunningham 
invited out-of-town residents to consider re- 
siding inside the city limits and the enclosed 
circular listed the services which would be 
supplied by the city at a cost of $2 per week 
on a house assessed at $7,000. The city man- 
ager invited residents and nonresidents to 
call on him to discuss town services and 
costs. The letter pointed out that “incorpo- 


. One 
thing certain, you must act in cooperation 
with the town council before July 1, 1954, or 
you will miss out on the real bargain for 
another year.” 


ration is a very simple process. . . 


City Council 


In Kearney, Nebraska, citizens who at- 
tend council meetings are handed a small 
leaflet entitled Your City Council Welcomes 
You. It shows the seating arrangement of 
council and other officials; de- 
scribes the duties of the council and of the 
city manager, attorney, and clerk; explains 
the council agenda; indicates how citizens 
participate at hearings and at regular coun- 
cil meetings; and gives the telephone num- 
bers for various city offices. 

Billings, Montana, encourages citizens to 
attend council meetings, and one of the local 
radio stations has donated one-half hour 
during regular council meetings at which 
time the mayor and other officials discuss 
council actions. 


members 


Tax Leaflets 

Three cities recently mailed leaflets with 
tax or utility bills. In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
a leaflet enclosed with tax bills shows the dis- 
tribution of state, county, and local taxes 
paid on a $5,000 home. It also shows that 
only 21.2 cents of the property tax dollar 
was used for municipal purposes, 51.1 cents 
for education, and 27.7 cents for the county 
and state governments. In Woodstock, Il- 
linois, leaflets explaining city finances are 
enclosed each month with utility bills, and a 
recent leaflet shows that only 15.7 cents of 
the property tax dollar went to the city, 70 
cents to schools, and the remainder to town- 
ship and county governments. 

Maywood, Illinois, recently mailed to 
residents a six-page illustrated folder, en- 
titled Your Services from the Village of May- 
wood, which shows the distribution of the tax 
dollar, sources of revenue, expenditures, im- 
provements needed by the village, and aver- 
age weekly cost of the village government 
per person. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Police Use Motorcycles in 
Patrol Work 
N EAU Claire, Wisconsin (37,000), the 
police department has obtained good re- 
sults with the use of three-wheeled motor- 
cycles in patrol work. Traffic accidents and 
burglaries have been reduced by one-half or 
more and all reported crimes in 1953 were 
down 31 per cent as compared to 1952. An 
important factor in reducing crime was the 
increase of patrol coverage of the city by 
equipping two three-wheeled motorcycles 
with three-way radios, first aid kits, riot 
guns, and other emergency equipment and 
assigning them to the evening and graveyard 
shifts. Prior to the adoption of this plan three 
years ago the motorcycles were used only 
during the day for parking meter enforce- 
ment. 

Use of motorcycles for patrol work, ac- 
cording to Police Chief Bernard L. Garmire, 
makes police immediately available to in- 
vestigate minor accidents, to cover routine 
assignments, and to provide instantaneous 
blockade service. The three-wheeled motor- 
cycle also is more economical to operate and 
more versatile than an automobile, espe- 
cially in the central business area, and a man 
requires no more protection from the ele- 
ments riding a properly equipped three- 
wheeler than does a foot patrolman. The 
patrolman on a cycle can be currently ad- 
vised of everything happening throughout 
the city and he can go virtually any place a 
man can walk. He can cover a given area 
many times during a tour of duty as com- 
pared to very limited coverage by a police- 
man on foot. 

The 20-square-mile area of Eau Claire is 
patrolled by four regular patrol cars and a 
station wagon which provides three-fold 
service as ambulance, mobile prison, and 
cruiser—in addition to the two motorcycles 
One motorcycle is assigned to cover two 
small business sections and the other to cover 
three former foot beats in the central busi- 
ness area. In this way two men mounted on 
cycles do the work which formerly required 


five men. The motorcycles are used only as a 
means to get from one area to another; the 
men are expected to “shake the front and 
back doors” and 
occupants of suspicious cars, the same as if 


and interrogate loiterers 


they were on foot. In addition, these motor- 
cycle patrolmen cruise around in their area 
and are always alert for apprehending mov- 
ing traffic violations... Davin D. RowLanps, 
city manager, Eau Claire. 


Surveys Municipal Public 
Improvement Programs 


TOTAL of 141 cities plan to spend dur- 

ing the five years 1954 to 1958 inclu- 

sive a total of $4,868,691,000 for public im- 
provements. About one-fourth of this amount 
will be spent during 1954. Slightly more 
than one-half of the total would be financed 
through general obligation bonds; this form 
of financing is more popular among the 
cities over 100,000 while revenue bonds are 
the cities under 
100,000. These are the high lights of a re- 
cent survey made by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association and several other or- 


most favored device for 


ganizations of public officials at the request 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors. Data were obtained by questionnaires 
mailed to 334 cities, including all cities over 
100,000 and a selected sample of cities from 
10,000 to 100,000. 

Other conclusions based on the survey 
are: That municipalities have sufficient bor- 
rowing margin for their planned improve- 
ment programs, that a growing number of 
cities indicate adoption of a full or partial 
pay-as-you-go policy for financing improve- 
ments, that most cities already own or con- 
trol the land needed for planned programs, 
that tax and debt limits do not appear to be 
as much of a deterrent to planned construc- 
tion as some other factors, that about four 
out of five cities believe some changes would 
be required in state and local legislation if 
their capital improvement programs were to 


be expanded or accelerated. 
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Among the factors which cities reported 
as greater deterrents than debt or tax limits 
to planning future construction were: desire 
to protect the credit standing of the city, de- 
sire to hold debt and taxes within present 
levels, desire to use a pay-as-you-go basis as 
much as possible at least to the extent of 
making down payments for scheduled proj- 
ects, difficulties in obtaining bond approvals 
at local referendums, reluctance to impose 
new taxes, a feeling that the combined taxes 
of all levels of government are high. 


Mayors of Large Cities Appoint 
Administrators 

‘THREE cities have recently amended 

their charters to provide for the appoint- 
ment of administrators by the mayor under 
the mayor-council plan. These cities are New 
York City, Boston, and Newark. These ad- 
ministrators are assistants to the mayor; they 
have some supervisory duties with respect to 
department heads but do not appoint them. 

In New York City the council by local 
law amended the charter to establish a divi- 
sion of administration in the office of the 
mayor, and Mayor Robert F. Wagner has 
appointed Luther H. Gulick, president of 
the Institute of Public Administration, as the 
first city administrator. His powers and 
duties, under the direction of the mayor, in- 
clude supervision and coordination of the 
work of all agencies under the mayor except 
the law department, department of investi- 
gation, bureau of the budget, city construc- 
tion coordinator, and the boards, commis- 
sions, and authorities. 

The city administrator holds conferences 
with department heads, prepares the annual 
and other reports, arranges for the installa- 
tion and maintenance of management rec- 
ords, conducts a continuous study of the 
work of agencies, establishes management 
standards, analyzes and reports to the mayor 
concerning impending policy decisions af- 
fecting the management of the city and 
maintains liaison with civic and community 
groups. The creation of such a position had 
been recommended in 1953 by a commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor and also by 
the Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey. 
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In Boston the city council has created a 
department of administrative services and 
Mayor John B. Hynes has appointed Charles 


J. Fox, former city auditor, as the first direc- 


tor. The director, under the mayor, makes 
studies and recommendations on organiza- 
tion, activities, policies, and procedures of 
all departments, boards, and officers; pre- 
pares the annual budget which the mayor 
submits to the council; and is chairman of 
the administrative services board composed 
of the personnel officer, purchasing agent, 
city auditor, and city treasurer. 

Newark, New Jersey (438,776), aban- 
doned the commission plan under which it 
operated for 36 years and adopted a new 
charter which provides for a nine-man coun- 
cil elected on a nonpartisan ballot, five from 
wards and four at large. The mayor will ap- 
point a business administrator who will as- 
sist in preparing the budget, administer cen- 
tral purchasing and personnel systems, and 
have supervisory duties. 


Pittsburgh Adopts Local 
Income Tax 


TT HE city council of Pittsburgh on Janu- 

ary 25 by a vote of eight to one enacted 
an income tax ordinance which will yield 
approximately $6,300,000 in revenue this 
year. Pittsburgh, with a population of 676,- 
806, is the central city in Allegheny County 
which includes 128 other local governments 
and 116 school districts. 

The new tax, effective March 1, levies a 
flat rate of one per cent on every dollar of 
earned income. All residents are liable for 
payment of the income tax; nonresidents 
who work in Pittsburgh are likewise subject 
to the levy if their ““home” communities do 
not adopt a similar measure. 

The broad base income tax is considered 
necessary to balance the largest budget 
($47,282,991) in Pittsburgh’s history. The 
rates of existing taxes—real estate, personal 
property, amusement, and mercantile 
plus other sources of revenues were not suf- 
ficient to meet the expenditure demands of 
the budget. In addition the city’s financial 
condition was dealt a serious blow when the 
municipal authority—which was created in 
1953 to purchase the city’s water works, 
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shelved the plan because of an unfavorable 
bond market. 

Although alternative means of financing 
the budget—such as refunding of bonds and 
increasing real estate taxes—were sugested, 
they were rejected as being unwise. Refund- 
ing was believed to be feasible only if addi- 
tional sources of revenue would be available 
in the near future. With reference to real 
property taxes, an increase of 25 per cent 
would have been necessary in order to keep 
the city “‘out of the red.”’ In this connection 
it is interesting to note that property taxes in 
1952 accounted for 69 per cent of the city’s 
total revenue, a percentage exceeded only 
by Houston among the 18 cities of more than 
500,000 population. 

During the controversy over the income 
tax, suggestions were made regarding the 
possible transfer of certain city functions and 
services— public health, municipal hospi- 
tals, libraries, zoological garden, and aviary 
—to the county. It was estimated that the 
transfer would enable the city to reduce its 
budget by about $5,200,000. Officials from 
the city met with the county board of com- 
missioners to discuss the proposal. They con- 
cluded, however, that the transfer was not 
possible at the present time, although there 
is some reason to believe that at least some 
of these activities may become county func- 
tions in the foreseeable future. In fact, the 
county commissioners have provided funds 
in their 1954 budget to defray the cost of 
conducting a survey to determine the ad- 
visability of providing county-wide health 
and library programs. 

Because the enabling legislation provides 
the municipality in which a person resides 
with first claim to any income taxes that may 
be levied, many of the surrounding political 
subdivisions in the county have adopted a 
‘‘let’s keep the money at home’”’ attitude and 
have either enacted an income tax ordinance 
similar to the one adopted by Pittsburgh or 
have given notice of their intention to do so. 
Of the 128 surrounding communities, 104 
have the authority to levy an income tax. 
Within a week after Pittsburgh adopted the 
tax, 25 nearby places adopted an income tax 
ordinance and at least 19 others have taken 
the preliminary action. 
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About 300 municipalities and school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania now have local income 
taxes, including the larger cities of Philadel- 
phia, Scranton, Erie, Johnstown, Altoona, 
Monessen, Jeannette, New Keasington, 
Sharon, and New Castle. Some of the cities 
in other states using an income tax 
Louisville, Columbus, Dayton, ‘Toledo, 
Youngstown, St. Louis, and Washington, 
D.C.— Institute of Local Government, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


are 


Eleven Cities Win All-America 
Awards 


LEVEN communities have won awards 

as All-America cities for 1953. They 
are Canton, Ohio; Daytona Beach, Florida; 
DeSoto, Missouri; Flint, Michigan; Park 
Forest—Rich Township High School Dis- 
trict, Illinois; Peoria, Illinois; Petersburg, 
Virginia; Port Angeles, Washington; Rich- 
mond, California; Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
and Shreveport, Louisiana. The National 
Municipal League and Look magazine were 
co-sponsors of the annual award citations. 

Of the 115 cities nominated for the All- 
America Awards, 22 finalists were picked to 
present their cases to a jury which met in 
Richmond, Virginia, last November at the 
National Conference on Government. 

The awards are given for noteworthy citi- 
zen action directed toward improvement in 
government, schools, housing, welfare, and 
other important areas of civic activity. The 
cities must show that initiative stems from 
citizens, not from government officials. In 
Canton, Daytona Beach, and Peoria the citi- 
zens organized to fight corrupt machines toa 
standstill. 

Three other cities received awards for citi- 
zen Campaigns to revitalize rundown civic 
structures and outworn community atti- 
tudes: DeSoto, Petersburg, and Port An- 
geles. Park Forest and Rich Township won 
an award for solving a problem typical of 
boomtown expansion—erecting a_ high 
school to serve not only Park Forest but 
small neighboring communities as well. 

Richmond and Scranton, both faced with 
“‘ghost-town”’ threats, acted to bring in new 
industries. Flint’s famous building-bee fol- 
lowing a tornado last summer won its Citi- 
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zens the All-America accolade, and Shreve- 
port won its award with an interracial sur- 
vey of Negro welfare problems which led to 
better housing, new schools, and hospital 
facilities for the city’s Negro population. 

The All-America Cities Awards were es- 
tablished in 1949 by the National Municipal 
League, and for the past two years have been 
co-sponsored by Look. The jury selecting the 
All-America Cities was headed by Dr. 
George H. Gallup, Director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 


Council-Manager Plan Adopted 
by 87 Cities in 1953 
IGHTY-SEVEN cities and towns were 
added during 1953 to the number of 
local governments operating under the coun- 
cil-manager plan, making a total of 1,220 
at the end of the year. Five cities abandoned 
the plan in 1953 and two other places were 
removed from the directory, thus making a 
net gain of 80 for the year. This compares 
with a net gain of 63 cities in each of the pre- 
ceding two years and 66 in 1950. 

Savannah, Georgia, with a population of 
nearly 120,000, was the largest city to adopt 
the plan in 1953. Five other new manager 
cities have populations of between 25,000 
and 100,000: Santa Barbara, California 
(44,913); Ottumwa (33,631) and Sioux City 
(83,991), lowa; Springfield, Missouri (66,- 
731), and Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania (31,- 
418). 

The five cities which abandoned the plan 
were Hannibal, Missouri; Derry, New 
Hampshire; Kings Mountain, North Caro- 
lina; Fargo, North Dakota; and Bennington 
town, Vermont. Fourteen other cities which 
held referendums on the continuation of the 
manager plan in 1953 voted in favor of re- 
taining the plan. 

Nearly one-half, or 586, of these 
communities adopted the council-manager 


1,220 


a4 


plan during the eight-year period 1946 to 
1953 
annual gain in the eight-year period of 73 
cities. Maine with 118 places under the 


inclusive, representing an average 


council-manager plan leads all other states, 
followed by California with 113, Texas with 
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98, and Michigan with 93 council-manager 
cities. Forty per cent of all cities in the 
United States over 25,000 population now 
have the council-manager plan, 36 per cent 
of the cities between 10,000 and 25,000, and 
24 per cent of those between 5,000 and 10,- 
000. 


Federal Study of Relations with 
States and Cities 


HE Commission on Intergovernmental 

Relations appointed by the President 
and the Congress last September has set up 
several study committees. One committee 
has begun work on a survey of the “com- 
posite impact of all federal-aid programs in 
state and local fields where the service is ren- 
dered,” and another committee is making an 
historical study of federal-state relations. 
Other committees are studying the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation and 
employment offices, and the proper role of 
the federal and state governments in the 
construction, financing, and adequacy of 
highways. 

The Commission is charged specifically 
with the following duties: “The Commission 
shall study and investigate all of the present 
activities in which federal aid is extended to 
state and local governments, the interrela- 
tionships of the financing of this aid, and the 
sources of the financing of governmental 
programs. The Commission shall determine 
and report whether there is justification for 
federal aid in the various fields in which fed- 
eral aid is extended; whether there are other 
fields in which federal aid should be ex- 
tended; whether federal control with respect 
to these activities should be limited, and, if 
so, to what extent; whether federal aid 
should be limited to cases of need; and all 
other matters incident to such federal aid 
including the ability of the federal govern- 
ment and the states to finance activities of 
this nature.” 

Each subcommittee will bring together 
all studies previously made so as to avoid 
duplication. The commission also has in- 
vited national organizations of public of- 
ficials to present their views. No decision has 
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been made as to whether public hearings 
will be undertaken. The commission will 
consider many points of view before deciding 
on its recommendations to the President for 
transmittal to Congress. 

Cooperating with the federal commis- 
sion are 14 state commissions on intergovern- 
mental relations which have been appointed 
by their governors. The purpose of these 
state Commissions is to cooperate with the 
federal in determining the 
proper division of activities between the fed- 
eral and state governments and to point up 


commission 


for the commission the same relationships 
between state and municipal authorities. 
The states which have appointed such com- 
missions are Connecticut, Delaware, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. 


Wisconsin, and 


Members of the 25-man federal 
mission include Charles Henderson, former 
mayor of Youngstown, Ohio, and William 


Anderson, professor of Political Science at 


com- 


the University of Minnesota. George C. S. 
Benson, president of Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege in California, has been appointed re- 
search director of the Commission. He has 
taught government at. Harvard University, 
University of Chicago, University of Michi- 
gan, and Northwestern University. 


NATIONAL TRENDS 
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City-Schools Joint Recreation 
Program 


YVANTA Paula, California (11,049), is car- 
rying out a coordinated recreation pro- 
gram with two school districts based on a 
survey made by the state recreation depart- 
ment. A on 
which the city and two school districts are 
represented replaces independent park and 
recreation commissions. A full-time recrea- 


joint recreation Commission 


tion director has been appointed and the 
city contributes $8,000 to the annual budget, 
the high school district $2,000, and the ele- 
mentary school district $2,420. 

Various high school facilities, including a 
large swimming pool, will be used in the 
year-round recreation program which in- 
cludes plans for adult programs. Park- 
school play areas are being created and such 
areas will be maintained by the city. The 
city also will handle all purchasing and pro- 
vide accounting and other fiscal services. 

The recreation director is assisted by 21 
part-time recreation leaders. At present the 
after-school recreation program at four ele- 
mentary schools has a monthly attendance 
of well over 4,000. Adult physical education 
is provided for both men and women and 
the recreation director is assisting in organiz- 
ing hobby clubs, square dancing groups, and 
other programs for elderly people. 
AIASSA, City administrator. 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of materia! and labor costs. 
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Creates Personnel Department 
EORIA, Illinois, has established a personnel 
department headed by a personnel officer 

appointed by the city manager. The city will not 
have a civil service commission or board, but the 
personnel system ordinance provides for an ap- 
peals board of three members appointed by the 
mayor. The appeals board can reinstate employ- 
ees only if it can be shown that the demotion or 
dismissal action by the manager was taken for 
racial, religious, or political reasons. Fire and 
police employees remain under a previously es- 
tablished civil service commission set up under 
state law. The city council in adopting the 1954 
budget established the policy of a basic 40-hour 
week for all employees except policemen and fire- 
men, adopted a policy of paying city employees 
bi-weekly, approved an item of $500 for in-serv- 
ice training activities, and set hourly labor wage 
rates at industry levels minus 15.6 per cent for 
fringe benefits. 


Adopts Street Tree Program 

Merced, California, has adopted a comprehen- 
sive ordinance regulating the trimming, pruning, 
planting, and removal of trees, shrubs, and plants 
on streets and in parks. The city designates the 
type and location of all trees, shrubs, and plants 
on public property. Owners of property fronting 
on any street are responsible for watering trees in 
parkways or other public property, but the city 
trims and removes these trees. An unusual provi- 
sion requires the director of parks and recreation 
each year in September to prepare a list of street 
trees which are to be removed during the next 12 
months; a notice is to be put on each such tree 
and a notice sent to abutting property owners. 
Objections to removal of any trees will be heard 
at a public hearing after which the recreation 
commission makes its recommendations to the 
city council which also will hold a public hearing 
and take final action. 


Visual Aids as Management Tools 

Visual aids are new but largely unused tools 
for public management. Films have been used to 
some extent in connection with in-service training 
of municipal employees and in reporting to the 
public, but many other visual aids such as dis- 
plays, various types of graphics, and filmstrips 
have been used extensively by only a few cities. 
These new tools and how to use them are dis- 
cussed in a new publication, entitled Visual Aids 


for the Public Service, which is the result of a two- 
year study by Public Administration Clearing 
House. This manual, according to the preface, 
“will aid government officials . . . in presenting 
more effectively the processes of democratic gov- 
ernment and improving the techniques for the 
training of its servants.’’ This new book is avail- 
able from Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, at $3.25. 


Premium Pay for Overtime 


San Diego, California, has adopted the policy 
of paying time and one-half or compensatory 
time off for emergency overtime work performed 
by first line supervisors and their crews. Emer- 
gency work is defined as (1) call back work after 
completion of a regular shift, or (2) any extra 
day-work, or (3) any work following two hours of 
overtime beyond the employee’s regularly sched- 
uled work day. Administrative, professional, tech- 
nical, police, fire, and recreation personnel are 
eligible only for regular rate overtime compen- 
sation because occasional irregular working hours 
are generally accepted as “‘part of the job.” Fire- 
fighters and part-time employees are not covered 
by the overtime plan. 


New Water Billing System 

Glencoe, Illinois (6,980), has installed a new 
water meter reading, billing, and collection sys- 
tem. Main features of the new system include 
billing on post cards; visiting homes for meter 
readings only once every three months; leaving 
doorknob cards on which residents who were not 
at home can mark their own water meter read- 
ing; estimating bills where readings were not 
available; using followup slips for delinquent 
bills; and reorganizing water account codes. The 
accounting code numbers are tied in with street 
names and house numbers which makes possible 
identification of a house by the account number. 
This system called for a new accounting machine 
which cost $3,000 and other changes which cost 
$384. But the net saving in personnel costs is esti- 
mated at $1,800 a year. 


Limits Water for Air Conditioning 

In Elko, Nevada (5,393), air conditioners and 
refrigeration units used 20 per cent of the water 
pumped during the three summer months of 
1953, and City Manager Allen B. Carter ad- 
vised the council that continued installation of 
such equipment could lead to a water shortage. 
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The council then adopted rules which prohibit 
the use of water directly from the mains as a prin- 
cipal cooling medium and also prohibit the use of 
water from the mains in all compressor type re- 
frigeration units having a standard rated capacity 
of one and one-half tons of refrigeration or less. 
The city allows the use of compressor-type units 
with a capacity of one and one-half to five tons if 
they are equipped with water-cooled condensers 
using water from the mains provided not more 
than one such unit is used as a main source of air 
conditioning or refrigeration. Compressor units 
of five tons or more must be equipped with evapo- 
rative condensers or similar equipment, thus re- 
quiring only make up water. 


Studies Fringe-Area Problems 

In two cities local newspapers have recently 
published reports on municipal problems. In 
Flint, Michigan, the Flint Journal has published a 
series of articles on metropolitan and fringe-area 
problems in that area and in seven other cities. 
These articles have been published in booklet 
form and copies may be secured on request to the 
editor of the Journal. In Niagara Falls, New 
York, the Niagara Falls Gazette in its issue for De- 
cember 19, 1953, published a seven-page report 
entitled “The Niagara Falls Industrial Com- 
munity: A Study in Governmental Relations” by 
Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed. The report rec- 
ommends the outright consolidation with the city 
of Niagara Falls of the adjacent towns of Niagara 
and Lewiston. 


Adopts Annexation Policy 

In Denver, Colorado, the city council has 
adopted an ordinance which sets forth the an- 
nexation policy of the city based on recommenda- 
tions made by the planning board. It will be the 
policy of the city not to annex areas which would 
require an enlargement of existing water and 
sewer facilities. The city will require that prior to 
annexation, arrangements for the installation of 
water mains in the area shall have been com- 
pleted and approved by the water board; that 
there shall be substantial compliance with the 
city’s ordinances and rules relating to buildings, 
public health, zoning, and subdivision controls; 
and that land or the cash equivalent equal to not 
less than 8 per cent of the area to be annexed be 
set aside to provide for schools, parks, fire sta- 
tions, and other public facilities. 


Prohibits Lobbying by Employees 
In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the city council re- 
cently adopted an ordinance prohibiting city de- 
partment heads and other employees from lob- 
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bying without prior council approval. The or- 
dinance is aimed at employees who in their of- 
ficial capacity have gone to the state capital to 
work for changes in state laws or codes that were 
disapproved by the council. The ordinance also 
controls lobbying by fire and police employees for 
wages and hours legislation. Penalties for viola- 
tion are ‘‘discharge, suspension, or demotion.” 


Special Districts Up 50 Per Cent 


The number of special district governments in 
the United States has increased from about 
8,300 in 1942 to some 12,300 in 1952, according 
to a recent report issued by the Governments Di- 
vision of the United States Bureau of the Census. 
These figures include only units which have sub- 
stantial autonomy and do not include many local 


’ 


‘authorities’ established for such purposes as the 
construction and operation of water supply, air- 
ports, or other revenue-producing facilities and 
which are so closely related to cities or other gov- 
ernments that they are classified as subordinate 
agencies of such governments rather than as sepa- 
rate units. Special districts are in most instances 
set up only to serve certain areas or to provide 
facilities at particular locations. The two most 
numerous types—districts concerned with nat- 
ural (soil irrigation, 
drainage, flood control, etc.) and fire protection 
districts—include a high proportion of extremely 
small units and very few with a material amount 
of revenue, debt, or employment. Only 2 per 
cent of all special districts in 1952 had revenues 


resources conservauwion, 


amounting to $500,000 or more per year. Three- 
fourths of the total number had revenues of less 
than $10,000. 


Planning in Small Cities 


In Windsor, Connecticut (11,833), the town 
plan commission has issued a report, entitled 
Windsor Today and Tomorrow, which summarizes 
some studies that have been made by the com- 
mission and outlines plans for other studies still to 
be made. The report indicates how the important 
planning tools—the comprehensive general plan, 
zoning ordinance, and subdivision regulations- 
have been used to build a better and more attrac- 
tive Virginia (6,735), 
one of the first American communities built ac- 


city... . Williamsbure, 
cording to a plan, recently completed the prepa- 
ration of a new comprehensive city plan. Each 
phase of the plan was reviewed by a local com- 
mittee. .. . Mexico, Missouri (11,623), has re- 
cently adopted a comprehensive zoning or- 
dinance. .. . In Marple township, Pennsylvania 
(4,779), a recent court decision held valid a regu- 
lation requiring sanitary sewers to be constructed 
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in subdivision developments even though streets 
and trunk sewers had not been constructed. 


Uniform Traffic Accident Records 

Municipal traffic officials in most cities have 
recently received from the National Conference 
on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics a revised 
edition of the manual entitled Uniform Definitions 
of Motor Vehicle Accidents, published by the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics of the United 
States Public Health Service. This manual is rec- 
ommended for use in classifying motor vehicle ac- 
cidents starting in 1954. The National Conference 
also is developing accident report forms which 
soon will be available, including a driver’s report 
form, the police officer’s report form, and the 
summary form for all accidents for use in semi- 
annual and annual reporting. Still other forms 
in the course of preparation include an investiga- 
tion form to provide information contributed by 
drivers, pedestrians, and others to give a com- 
plete accident picture. Copies of the manual and 
forms are available from the National Confer- 
ence, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Eleven Cities Join Water Authority 

In Texas 11 of the principal cities in the pan- 
handle and high plains area recently voted over- 
whelmingly to join the newly created Canadian 
River Municipal Water Authority which will 
build a dam and divide the water of the river 
among these cities for municipal and industrial 
use. The dam will be built on the Canadian River 
about 10 miles above Borger, and more than 300 
miles of pipeline or aqueduct system will dis- 
tribute the river’s flood waters to cities of the 
area, one of which is 270 miles from the site of the 
dam. 


News on the Personnel Front 

In Springfield, Missouri, the city’s personnel 
officer has helped employees set up an employees 
advisory committee. Employees in each depart- 
ment elect a representative below the supervisory 
level. The 15 employees who compose the com- 
mittee have had two meetings on city time and 
discussions have been concerned mainly with car 
and clothing allowances, employee safety, and 
reclassification of Manhattan 
Beach, California, has adopted a group life in- 


positions. 


surance program for employees that will provide 
benefits based on earnings. The program is ad- 
ministered jointly with a neighboring city and 
each city contributes 50 per cent of the premium. 
... Morgantown, West Virginia, has adopted 
regulations on vacations and other leaves and on 
working hours, and Marquette, Michigan, has 
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issued a 30-page Employment Code. . . . Helena, 


Montana, is preparing a position classification 
and pay plan. 


To Erect Joint City-County Hall 

Petaluma, California, has entered into an 
agreement with Sonoma County for the joint use 
of the new city hall building with the county 
agreeing to use nearly one-fourth of the total 
floor area. County officers will occupy approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of the floor space and the 
county will pay 22 per cent of the cost of the 
building. The agreement provides for the joint 
operation, repair, and maintenance of the city 
hall, and provides for the joint use of certain fa- 
cilities, method of awarding the contract for con- 
struction of the building, procedure for making 
additions or alterations, and method of terminat- 
ing the agreement. 


Work Program Supports Budget 

San Leandro, California, has prepared a work 
program for the public works department for a 
year in advance. The 50-page work program re- 
port shows the organization and purpose of each 
activity, details of the proposed work program, 
the specific ways in which the work program for 
the coming year will vary with the program for 
the current year, personnel changes that will be 
required, proposed capital outlays, and special 
conditions. With respect to street lighting main- 
tenance, for example, it is pointed out that the 
work program provides for four and one-half man 
months for changing lamps which are burned out, 
six and one-half man months for replacing elec- 
troliers damaged by accidents, one man month 
for checking electrolier bases and repairing wir- 
ing, one man month for replacing 4,000 feet of 
wire to eliminate grounded circuits, and one and 
one-half man months for washing 520 luminaires 
annually. The detailed work program was pre- 
pared by the public works director in support of 
his budget estimates submitted to the city man- 
ager. 


City Finance News 

Iowa City, Iowa (27,212), has centralized the 
purchasing of supplies and during the first six 
months effected savings of 20 per cent on gaso- 
line, 36 per cent on oil, and from 10 to 30 per cent 
on tires. Competitive bidding and quantity buy- 
ing on gasoline alone saves the city $2,000 a year, 
according to City Manager Peter F. Roan... . 
Kansas City, Missouri, has reduced by 80 per 
cent the cost of hauling tree branches by pur- 
chasing a machine that chews up branches up to 
five inches in diameter and blows them into the 
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cage of a truck... . In Phoenix, Arizona, non- 
residents pay about one-half, or $840,000 of the 
$1,680,000 the city will receive this year from its 
one-half of one per cent sales tax. City officials 
estimate that a $518,000 surplus in the water de- 
partment this year represents chiefly payments 
.. In Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, the city manager’s office has issued 
a report containing data from 52 cities on taxes 
paid by property owners on homes having as- 
sessed values of $8,000, $15,000, and $25,000... . 
Cities that have issued budget documents recent- 
ly include Illinois; Kerrville, Texas; 
Greenwood, Mississippi; Greenbelt, Maryland; 
Lachine, Quebec; Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; and 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida. The Peoria docu- 
ment contains a series of organization charts. 
The budget message points out that $201,814 has 
been budgeted for capital expenditures for such 
items as police cars, fire pumpers, snow plows, 
and other equipment. 


made by fringe-area residents. . 


Peoria, 


Traffic and Parking News 


Durham, North Carolina, has amended its 
zoning ordinance to provide for more off-street 
parking in commercial zones, has undertaken a 
major thoroughfare study, adopted a five-year 
traffic improvement plan, and made a compre- 
hensive study of off-street parking. ... In Ash- 
land, Wisconsin, to enable the city to plow snow 
on streets during January, February, and March, 
cars may be parked only on the even-numbered 
side of the street on even-numbered days of the 
month and on the opposite side of the street on 
the odd-numbered days, except on certain busi- 
ness streets where parking is prohibited... . 
Memphis, Tennessee, is using radar to check the 
speed of trains in a drive to enforce the city’s 20 
mile an hour limit... . In Manhattan, Kansas, 
more than one-half of all traffic fines are now col- 
lected by mail; parking violations are noted on 
the ticket which also can be used as an envelope 
if the violator does not wish to appear at the po- 
lice station. . . . The state supreme court in New 
York has ruled that the state law passed last year 
requiring suspected drunken drivers to submit to 
sobriety tests or lose their licenses is unconstitu- 
tional. 


New Developments in Zoning 


Several cities have recently incorporated some 
new provisions in their zoning ordinances. In 
Baltimore, Maryland, dwellings are excluded 
from industrial districts, and in residential and 
office-use districts certain specified uses are pro- 
hibited including any advertising signs other than 
a sign advertising property for sale or rent. San 
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Diego, California, has created two new indus- 
trial zones in which off-street parking is required, 
not more than 50 per cent of the lot can be cov- 
ered, and residences are prohibited. Philadelphia 
has required off-street loading spaces in every dis- 
trict except “limited industrial” for all commer- 
cial and industrial buildings having more than 
20,000 square feet of floor area and for all office, 
hospital, institutional buildings, and hotels hav- 
ing a floor area in excess of 100,000 square feet 
In Bismarck, North Dakota, a new zoning or- 
dinance requires off-street parking for any build- 
ing that is expanded in the central business dis- 
trict, sets up performance standards for industrial 
districts, and specifies oversize lot area require- 
ments in the heavy industrial district. 


Adopts Changes in Personnel Policy 
Burbank, effected 
some changes in municipal personnel policies. A 


California, has recently 
job classification and salary survey resulted in a 
reduction of titles from 317 to 215; sick leave is 
now computed at one day for each month of serv- 
ice regardless of the work week, after six months 
of service; vacation leave is two calendar weeks 
up to 10 years of continuous service and three 
weeks thereafter; and overtime pay of time and 
one-half is provided for department heads, police, 
firemen, and refuse collection workers, and for the 
first time compensatory time off is permitted. The 
city supplements workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments up to 100 per cent of gross salary for six 
months, as compared to the previous policy of 
compensating fully for only the first seven days 
and thereafter only workmen’s compensation 
payment. 


New Film on City Rebuilding 


A new documentary film entitled The Living 
City is now available for sale or rental. This 16mm 
film produced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
shows what cities can do by replacing and renew- 
ing outworn neighborhoods. The 24-minute film 
is based on a book by Miles Colean, entitled 
Renewing Our Cities, published late in 1953 by the 
‘Twentieth Century Fund (330 West 42 Street, 
New York. $2.50). The characters in the film 
struggle with problems created by traffic conges- 
tion, rundown areas of substandard dwellings, 
false and inflated values assigned to deteriorated 
property, and other difficulties of assembling 
tracts of land for redevelopment. A typical se- 
quence shows the Baltimore plan at work with its 
coordinated attack on slum clearance. The sale 
price of the film is $112.50 and the rental fee is 
$4.50 from Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois 





THE PICK OF 


Recent Councit-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
Directory or Councit-MANAGER Cities. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 32pp. $1. 

Wuere’s Fiint THe METROPOLITAN 
AreA, A Look At PrRoBLEMS CONFRONTING 
Fiint AND Its Neicupors. Flint Journal, Flint, 
Michigan. 1953. Unpaged. 

THe NiaGara Fauis INpustriAL Community; A 
Stupy 1N GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. By 
Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed. Niagara Falls, 
New York, Gazette, issue of December 19, 
1953. 7pp. 

SpeciAL District GOVERNMENTS IN THE UNITED 
States. Governments Division, United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 1954. 
8pp. 


GoInGc? 


Bur_pinc Up tHe Supervisor’s Jos. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York City 36. 1953. 35pp. $1.50. 

OutTLine or Executive DeveLopment. By Lee 
Stockford. Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia. 1953. 46pp. $2. 

A Hanpsook ror Texas Vorers. Institute of 
Public Affairs, The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin. 1953. 53pp. 50 cents. 

Loca Taxine Units: Tue ILiinois EXPERIENCE. 
By Clyde F. Snider and others. Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 1954. 68pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL SHORT 
Course For AssessinG Orricers, UNIVERSITY 
or MicuiGcan, Decemper 10-12, 1952. Bureau 


THE MONTH 


of Government, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1953. 52pp. $1.50. 

New Goats in Potice MANAGEMENT. Edited by 
Bruce Smith. Entire issue, The Annals, Janu- 
ary, 1954. American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3937 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 220pp. $2. 

Fire Station Desicn. Circul-Air Corporation, 
575 East Milwaukee, Detroit 2, 
1953. 59pp. Vol. 4. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 57TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 
May 18-22, 1953. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1953. 234pp. 

LeGAL Aspects OF SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE Dis- 
POSAL. By Ernest H. Campbell. Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5. 1953. 15pp. 

DownTOWN VERSUS SUBURBAN SHOPPING. By 


Michigan. 


C. T. Jonassen. Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 1953. 
99pp. 

UnirorM Derinitions OF Motor VEHICLE ACCI- 
DENTS. National Office of Vital Statistics, 
United States Public Health Service, National 
Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident Sta- 
tistics, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
1953. 20pp. Free. 

Home AccipENT PreEveNTION: A GUIDE FOR 
HeattH Workers. By United States Public 
Health Service. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1953. 75pp. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society for Public Administration 
Chicago, March 19~21, 1954. 

American Public 
cago, May 4-6, 1954. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—De- 
troit, Michigan, May 18-21, 1954. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association 
Francisco, California, May 23-27, 1954. 

American Water Works Association 
Washington, May 23-28, 1954. 

American Library Association—Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, June 20-26, 1954. 

American Public Works Association—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, September 19-22, 1954. 


Power Association—Chi- 


San 


Seattle, 


American Society of Planning Officials—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 26-30, 1954. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Kansas City, 
Missouri, September 27-30, 1954. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—New York City, October 10-13, 1954. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
October 10-14, 1954. 

American Public Health Association—Buffalo, 
New York, October 11-15, 1954. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 
Houston, Texas, October 18-21, 1954. 

International City Managers’ Association 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 
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Itc the BURROUGHS 


TAX ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


that computes... as it types... as it posts! 


This Burroughs is the only typewriter-accounting 
machine with direct multiplication. In one operation 
it—(1) multiplies, (2) computes and totals tax install- 
ments, (3) writes records, tax receipts, bills, (4) 
accumulates column totals. 


It multiplies any tax rates, constant or variable. The 
operator merely enters the valuation . . . the machine 
automatically computes the answer to the nearest cent 
and posts factors and answer to tax bill, receipt and tax 
roll. These features greatly reduce the operator's work 
and virtually eliminate the chance for human error. 


Any tax accounting problem, no matter how compli- 
cated, can be handled with remarkable speed and ease 


and simplicity by the Burroughs Tax Accounting 
Machine. 


This Burroughs is a versatile machine . versatile 
enough to handle a// of today’s tax accounting prob- 
lems ... versatile enough to be readily adapted to any 
foreseeable changes in tax accounting requirements 
To find out how Burroughs Tax Accounting Machines 


can be applied to your problems, call your local 
Burroughs office, or use the coupon 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 


“A Send for your Copy of "New Speed, 
‘Ease, Simplicity in Tax Account- 
ing."’ It explains in detail the 
versatility and flexibility of Bur- 
roughs Tax Accounting Machines. 


Mil thit. Coupon / 
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Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 42, Michigan 


I would like to see a copy of “New Speed, Ease 
Simplicity in Tax Accounting 
Name 
Street 


City 











THE AMERICAN HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU ne 
j City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Organized to assist municipalities and public Landscape Architects 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, Com : _ ; 
. : P , _ prehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
franchises, a and municipal Ordinances * Expert Testimony in Zoning 
surveys Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS BURNS & McDONNELL 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Consulting and Designing Engineers 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- i : 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations P.O Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 
and Reports , 














THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. GREELEY & HANSEN 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS Enzi 
; : : aa ngineers 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust : ¥ 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. Refuse Disposal 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 220 South State Street Chicago 4 


MATTHEW CAREY INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
a, ng ma CONSULTANT CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
Specializing in Financing , T rrp AY 
Off-Street Parking Facilities NOR I em 7k eel 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal TRAFFIC INSTITU 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, IIli- Field Service — Training — Research 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond Publications — Counsel 


Issues. For City, County, and State Governments 





Box 3703 Kercheval Station 7 
Detroit 15, Michigan 1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification ¢ Salary Plans Shopping Districts 

Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 


METCALF & EDDY I. S. SHATTUCK 
ENGINEERS PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 


: Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 7: : 
a tnsnital Witenes Wechiieen ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 


Park d Pl id 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory CoMPLeTs Cirv PLANS 
Statler Building * Boston 16 Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 Ease 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 

surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 

reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 









































WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


- 
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the One 


anything 


a parking meter 
must do, or 
may be called 
upon to do, 
PARK-O-METER 
does! 





parking meter 
that meets every 


operation requirement 


Years before the world’s first 

parking meter installation in July, 1935 
Park-O-Meter engineers were 

engaged in a program of design and 
development to provide a system 

of superior quality. Through more than 
20 years of continuing improvement 
and refinement, Park-O-Meter 

has been able to attain and maintain 
undisputed leadership in the field 


Ask about Park-O-Meter’s latest 
PND feature. Pennies, Nickels and 
Dimes all three coins through 
the single slot in any combination for 
inv time limit. Learn how this new 
eature coupled with Park-O-Meter 
ositive automatic action, reduce 


costs ind mereases net reventie 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


e More time for planning 
e Sounder decisions 

¢ Clearer reports 

e Higher morale 


¢ Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 
organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











